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thus giving us English history from the standpoint of the child and in bringing 
into consciousness much material relating to home and school life by no means 
as yet found on record as much as it deserves. 

The writer not only shows a wide acquaintance with the standard works on 
social life, but also refers to a large number of little-known but suggestive works, 
especially on school life, of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. There 
are thirty-two illustrations well selected to show what has been preserved for us 
of this child life by painters. 

Frank A. Manny 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 



History of Common-School Education. By Lewis F. Anderson. New 

York: Henry Holt & Co., 1909. Pp. 308. $1.25. 

English works which treat in a scholarly manner of the development of 
educational thought and procedure are comparatively rare. Hence Anderson's 
History of Common-School Education is not hampered by entering into compe- 
tition with a large number of other texts for favor in the educational world. 
Beyond the English version of Compayre, the illuminating but brief discussion 
of Davidson, and the scholarly work of Monroe, it has few able competitors. Yet 
it is highly questionable whether Anderson's book is a satisfactory substitute for 
any of these as the accepted textbook in either normal school or college. The 
author states in the Preface that his work "aims to give as clearly, concisely, 
and concretely as possible, such information regarding the history and develop- 
ment of the common or non-professional school as will most aid teachers and 
others to an intelligent understanding of the common school of today, its nature 
and functions, its relation to other institutions, educational and otherwise." 
How, then, has the writer sought to achieve his purpose? 

A survey of the book discloses the rather striking fact that 102 pages, a 
little more than one-third of the work, are devoted to the relatively sterile period 
of the Middle Ages, while to the Greek era, pregnant with thought and suggestion, 
are accorded only 35 pages. Rome receives as much attention as Greece, while the 
Renaissance and the Reformation together with the history of the development 
of the continental classical schools of the seventeenth century are crowded into 
nineteen pages ! Quite as striking is the fact that the age of the enlightenment, 
that marvelous period of intellectual and emotional re-awakening which has 
molded our modern modes of thinking in a hundred ways, is grudgingly conceded 
little more than two pages, with no hint of the mighty revolution in thought 
effected by Voltaire and the encyclopedists ! The explanation of this rather 
unusual distribution of emphasis lies, apparently, in the fact that the author is 
more genuinely interested in details of schoolroom method and subject-matter 
than in the growth and progress of those human attitudes and ideas, grounded 
in changing economic and social conditions, that underlie the development of any 
institution such as the common school. 

By far the best section of the book both in organization and subject-matter 
is that dealing with the Middle Ages. It would seem that the author has con- 
centrated most of his scholarship upon this period. Unfortunately, however, 
there is a suggestion of dry pedantry in the detailed descriptions of certain 
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mediaeval reading-books such as the Disticha de Moribus Catonis and the 
Eclogue of Theodulus. Would such analyses of dead-and-gone texts long remain 
with the average student of educational history? Are they not rather of interest 
and value only to the specialist? 

The author has seen fit to depart from the usual custom of emphasizing the 
development of education in Germany in order to lay stress upon the growth of 
English schools, and their influence upon the colonial schools of America. This 
is well done, since the American student of education frequently gets an in- 
adequate notion of the course of development of his own country's schools, while 
he can discourse glibly of German educational history. But should this latter 
subject have been so slightly treated as in Mr. Anderson's book? The highly 
condensed discussions of the work of the German educational reformers can 
hardly be regarded as a satisfactory treatment of the splendid achievements of 
Germany in the field of education. 

The quotations in Mr. Anderson's book are in almost every instance aptly 
chosen and really enlightening. But no reference is made by the writer to the 
literary importance or to the significant writings of any of the authors cited. 
This is manifestly a serious flaw, especially as no reference readings whatever 
are recommended. 

The style of the book is clear and readable, and the discussion of mediaeval, 
English, and American schools is interesting and adequate. But the work is 
incomplete in its treatment of important phases of educational history. It lacks 
in some degree the prime requisites of any historical study whatsoever — a clear 
portrayal of the origin of significant thought-movements in social conditions, and 
a convincing presentation of the great fact of historical continuity. 

wlllystine goodsell 
Teachers College 

Columbia University 



Spanish Tales for Beginners. Edited with Notes and Vocabulary by 
Elijah Clarence Hills. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1909. Pp. 

v+298. 

Unfortunately for the teachers of Spanish in this country, and more par- 
ticularly for those engaged in the teaching of Spanish in the secondary schools, 
the appearance of a good compilation or collection of Spanish tales for be- 
ginners occurs only too seldom. The information that there has just appeared 
from the press a new collection of short Spanish stories, selected from among 
the works of the best-known Spanish writers of the past sixty years, is sure 
to cause pleasure and satisfaction. 

The main purpose of this well-chosen collection may be stated best in the 
words of the author, who says that in the compilation of these tales he has 
kept three objects in view: namely, (1) "that they be good literature," (2) "that 
they portray modern Spanish life," and (3) "that they be interesting and not 
too difficult in language and thought." A few of the best known of the authors 
whom he has chosen are here mentioned: Jose Echegaray, Antonio de Trueba, 
Maria del Pilar Sinues, Manuela de la Pefia Cuellar, Enrique Perez Escrich, 
Ernesto Garcia Ladevese, Armando Palacio Valdes, Luis Taboada, Emilia 



